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FOR THE JOURNAL. 


JUNIUS NOT IDENTIFIED. 
(CONTINUSD.) 


Who in the name of heaven, who 
ean argue With such aman? Suppose, 
I should choose to refasten these Jet- 
ters of Junius upon Boyd, Dunning, 
Burke, De Lolme, Lee. Hamilton, or 
Giover, and begin the work 


him out at lasi—proceed in referring 
to him, every man’s writings that 
resembled nis. And, finaily, wind 
up with half a chapter of advice 
not to wince: because, ** in the na- 


ture of things he must have been dis- | 


covered,” 

But now, let us do this thing as it 
ought to be done. Let us meet Mr. 
Taylor on his own ground, 
own part—don’t be alarmed, gentle- 


men; [ am willing to travel with him 


step by step. The first material fact 
mentioned by him, is this: that hav- 
ing prepared his proofs and. satisfied 
himself of this ideutity, he took oc- 


casion to inform Sir Philip, that if 


he had any objection to having the 
work published, it should be suppres- 
sed. What was the reply? 
may publish it, if you aaa said 


by: 
begging iis pardon for having found , 


For :ay : 








“You: 


Sir Philip, “ provided there be no- 
thing scandalous in it.” Let me do 
justice to Mr. Taylor. He claims ne 
advantage trom this. But, it is not 
a disadvantage to him? Suppose, Sir 
Philip Francis to be Junius. We are 
not bound to show what was, or what 
is his motive for concealment ; but we 
know that such a motive exists, and 


we are bound to believe it no very or- 


dinary one. A man who, for 49 years, 
that is from 1769 to :818, had kept 
his name and agency a secret, not- 
withstanding all the temptations of 
vanity—all the conflicting claims of 
innumerable competitors for his ex- 
clusive reputation and property in 
this volume ; such aman must have 
something tremendous upon his heart. 
We are bound to believe, that this 
motive of secrecy, though unfathoma- 
ble and mysterious to us, must have 
been forever present over his heart, 
and omnipotent over his feelings and 
ambition. Indeed, we know that .he 
was in danger—not perhaps from as- 


| sassins, there is little danger from 


such people in England; but there 
were hundreds and hundreds who 
would have sprang forward at a hint; 
foliowed him to this hour if the secret 
continued, and never have left him, 
till they had sheathed their weapons 
—honorably—in his heart. They had 
aright to do this; and right or wrong 
it would have been done. The friends, 
and children, and family of Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, of Lord Mansfield, of 
the Duke of Gratton, and a host of 
others high in rank, and surrounded 


with dependants ; like Abraham, the 
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fathers of a multitude, are not yet ex- 
tinct. They would even now demand 
an atonement. We feel no veneration 
for such damnable malignity, though 
it be strown with the frost of many 
winters ; though it be shrinking into 
increpitude. There are enough in 
England to say to Junius now, as Pitt 
said once to Walpole: Age shall be 
no protection for calumny. Least of 
all calumniation, should it be the pro- 
tection of Junius ; a being so impla- 
cable, so deadly, that he raked the 
charnel-house, and stirred the ashes 
of the sepulchre for amusement! He 
Would not escape. Even now he 
would perish if he were discovered. 
Under these circumstances, would 
the real author have permitted these 
apers to go to the world if he could jj 
ave [oye it? We are bound to 
say that he would not. A man does 
hot so readily give up the secret of 
half a century while he has it in his 
power. Now let us see the fact. Mr. 
Taylor says, * before it went to press, 
I requested a friend to call on Sir 
Philip Francis, and inform him, that 
if he had the slightest objection to hav- 
ing his name connected with the in- 
vestigation (a roundabout way of tell- 
ing the story I admit, but they are 
Mr. Taylor’s own words) he might 
rely on the total suppression of the 
work.” Iam satisfied, he continues, 
“ that this communication was made 
in a way which must have convinced 
Sir Philip, that it proceeded solely | 
from a respect to his feelings, and || 
that what was proposed would be per- | 
ed. 


Where then is there proof that Sir Phi- || r 


lip might have kept his secret. If he 
had the slightest objection, the work 
woald be totally suppressed. Would 
not the real Junius, if he were so 
tempted—would he not have had the 
slightest objection after living for 
half a century like an anchorite !— 
that secret the only companion of bis 
Solitude. 

One alternative remains. It is pos- 
sible he did siot read the work. It is 


perhaps ~—— becatise in his re- 
ply to Mr. Taylor’s request, he says 
“he may print it, provided there be 
nothing scandalous in it.” From this 
it would appear, that Sir Philip had 
not read it. Because, if he had read 
it, he would have known whether 
there was any thing scandalous in it. 
Let it be granted then, that he did 
not read it. But this would be still 
worse for Mr. Taylor. The real Ju- 
nius. must have read it, he never 
would have rested a moment until he 
was master of every syllable. I say 
this, because we are bound to believe, 
that the real Junius would act con- 
| sistently. He had kept his secret fifty 
| years, and we are bound to believe 
| that he would continue to keep it. 
Hlow anxious must he have been at 
the first approach upon his privacy. 
The first unhallowed foot tirat intrud- 
ed upon his sanctuary, must have been 
regarded as a foe. Can it be possi- 
ble, that he would refuse to read this 
testimony. The real Junius would 
tremble at an accidental, an immate- 
rial sentence, which another man 
would pass over without observation. 
If he was the real Junius, he did read 
it. Ifhe, Sir Philip, was not Junius, 
he could feel no anxiety, and compa- 
ratively little curiosity. It would ap- 
pear to him rather as an impertinent 
casualty, than any thing of impor- 
| tance, and he would have been likely 
| to return just such an answer as Sir 
Philip gave. Print if you please. I 
care nothing about it—only. den’t be 
scurrilous. If he was not Junius, he 
hay scarcely take the trouble td 
cad it after it was printed. 
"New let us try the other alterna- 
| tive. Let us suppose, that Sir Philip 
is Junius, and that he did read it. 
What could be the reason of his per- 
mission. Unquestionably this. He 
saw that he had nothing to apprehend 
from it. He knew his reputation 
could withstand it, or if it were worth 
the while, that he could overthrow 
the whole superstructure with a word. 
Shall we take this book then as a 
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proof that Sir Philip and Junius are 
one—when even Sir Philip himself 
dees not so consider it? 
pass over evidence that le would ex- 
pect to convict him. if we have any 
thing to conceal, a breath—a word— 
ten thousand ridiculous and unpreme- 
ditated trifles, look like traps--cross 
questions——prepared and urged to 
pump or betray us. Shall we revere 
the order of nature and see evidence 
in the same page where the criminal 
looks with composure ? Shall we pro- 
ceed to convict a man from testimony, 
that, given in his very presence, only 
provokes him to smile? From testi- 
mony that he himself has forborne to 
smother, though it was in his power 
to smother it with a word. 

If Sir Philip be Junius then, we 


are bound to believe from the te} 
nor of his whole life ; the anxiety 
with which he has guarded that migh- | 


ty secret; a secret for which he 


himself says, ‘* he has toiled year af- | 
ter year like a slave; and kept in de- | 
fiance of all tempting; of all solici- | 
tation ; spurning the offers of vani- 
ty and ambition, and comparatively | 
speaking—shutting himself up from | 


political distinction like a hermit”— 


we are bound to believe from all this, | 
unless we would outrage human na- | 
ture itself, that he would have sup- 


pressed this work, at all hazards, had 


he entertained the slightest inquietude ; 


respecting its success ; had he been 
under the least apprehension that it 
would lead to a discovery. And yet, 
Mr. Taylor ‘says, a word, a single 
word would have done it. He had 
but to say, * Sir, I have a slight ob- 
jection that this should appear. Tam 
getting old. I should be proud of 
some of the attributes of Junius—but 
collectively—I would rather sleep un- 
quietly in my grave, than live under 
their curse.” He might have said 
this, and he would have been perfect- 
ly safe. As a manof honor, Mr. Tay- 
lor would have been bound to secrecy, 
whether he believed him or not. 


This first fact then is exceedingly " 
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It could not be sippressed. 
We should | 


against Mr. Taylor, But he did right. 
He did 
all he could do, to render it ess— 
he attached no importance at all to it. 
But Ido. I hold it to be irreconcila- 
ble with his hypothesis. But let us 
proceed. The next fact is this, and 
itis recorded with abundant self-com- 
piaisance. It appears that when this 
hook was first published, the editor 
of the Monthly Magazine, Sir Ri- 
chard Philips, startled at the teme- 
rity of Mr. Taylor, addressed a letter 
on the subject to Sir Philip Francis., 
Now, whatever may be the cha- 
racter of Sir Richard Philips, it isa 
little extraordinary that he should 
have taken that method of satisfying 
himself, if he had the slightest ap- 
prehension that Sir Philip and Junius 
were one. Indeed, he had not. He 
only took this method of vindicating 
the reputation of a friend. This fact 
speaks volumes as to the necessity, or 
policy of still keeping the real Junias 
concealed. When a literary man 
shews such anxiety to defend a gen- 
tleman from the charge of being Ju- 
nius, it proves that the reputation of 
Junius, all in all, is not very desira- 
ble, even in Great-Britain. 
If Sir Philip was Junius, could it 
have been expected that he would owa 
it? Ail that Sir Richard could hope 
for, he obtained—a prompt denial. 
A. denial, so couched, that notwith- 


; standing Mr. Taylor’s sneer at the 


simplicity of Sir Richard Philips— 
I say carries evidence with it, very 
much against Mr, Taylor. Others 
will say, that it is at least—if not 
against him—completely neutralised. 
Sir Philip answers the inquiry. 

“ Sir, the great civifity of your 
letter induces me to answer it, which 


with reference merely to the suliject - 


matter I should have declined. Whee 
ther you will assist in giving currency 
to’ a silly, malignant falsehood, is a 
question for your own discretion. To 
me it is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence,” 

(To be continued. ) 
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FROM THE CENTINEL. 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 

I avaw myself of the present libe- 
ral and enlightened period, which has 
given birth to such reforms and im- 
provements, as have already added 
greatly to our health and happiness, 
to bring before my fellow-citizens a 
subject, which, if properly consider- 
ed, I have little doubt will lead toa 
reform. The sulject is Grave-Yards, 
or Depositories for the Dead. What 
4 shall now propose, is merely to adopt 
the regulations of those cities, whose 
liability to contagious disorders has 
induced them to pay the greatest at- 
tention to the best means of guarding 
against them. I shall instance the 


_ regulations of the city of Rome for 
the burial of the dead; judging that 
this city, from its climate, its anti- 
quity, its magnitude and experience, 
has had the fairest trial of the efficacy 


of institutions of this nature. The 
depositories for the dead, in this city, 
consist of three hundred and sixty- 
five tombs; one of which is opened 
each day in the year; the dead of the 
day deposited therein with quick-lime; 
the tomb closed at night with brick 
and mortar, and not again opened 
till that day twelve-months ; when 
nothing but the ashes of the deceased 
remain, and the air within the tomb 
is found perfectly pure. The nature 
of quick-lime is such, that a much 
less time than twelve months would 
be necessary to produce the effect 
above described ; so that places not 
of the magnitude of Rome, need have 
only that number of tombs which the 
lime would take days to decompose 
the body, when the tomb might be 
reopened with as much safety as a 
ne grave; and as there would be no- 
thing remaining but the ashes, at each 
opening of the tomb, the same would 
serve as a perpetual depository. 

Some good people may be unpleasant- 
_ Jy affected, at the idea of having their 
deceased friends or relations, turned 
to ashes by the quick and cleansing 
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aid of lime, instead of the slow, and 
corrupting influence of worms ; but 
should they never have visited the 
tomb, when opened to receive some 
new tenant, I have only to request 
them to make this solemn visit, and 
feel confident of a change in their sen- 
timents. When a boy I have fre- 
quently descended from motives of 
curiosity into tombs, wliile open for 
the reception of the dead, and shall 
never efface from my recollection, 
the disgusting sight of bodies in dif- 
ferent stages of decay, or the offen- 
sive atmosphere which I inhaled :— 
When it is considered, that our tombs 
are most frequently open in our hot- 
test season, from the greater number 
of deaths occasioned by the preva- 
lence of malignant and contagious 
disorders peculiar to the season ; and 
that the bodies of these victims of con- 
tagion, in every stage of putrefaction, 
are sending forth their fatal exhala- 
tions whenever the tomb is opened ; 
when it is further considered, how 
favorable the atmosphere of our 
dog-days is, to the retention of va- 
pours of every description, and how 
much of this air we may inhale, it 
will appear there are some grounds 
for the belief of those who impute 
many of the malignant epidemics, pe- 
culiar to populous cities in hot seasons 
to the corrupt vapours proceeding 
from graves and tombs; indeed, so 
much has the belief prevailed of late 
years, that many of the populous ci- 
ties of Europe have not enly abolish- 
ed the practice of burying within their 
walls, but have removed the remains 








of the dead from their churches and 
tombs. Should we adopt this wise 
and prudent course (for such 1 am dis- 
posed to term every cautionary mea- 
sure which guards against those fatal 
epidemics whose origin we are yet ig- 
norant of) we might change our 
Grave-Yards to walks of shade and 
contemplation, and add to the health 
and beauty of the town. This would 
be nothing new even in our country, 
for the Philadelphians have recently 
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converted one of their largest burial 
grounds, from an unpleasant object, 
to one of the greatest ornaments of 
theit.city: the grave stones were re- 
moved to some more appropriate spot, 
the surface of the ground raised and 
levelled with fresh earth, transplant- 
ed; and the spot which was formerly, 
perhaps, the cause of some of their 
malignant fevers is now changed toa 
place of exercise, contemplation and 
health. The town by adopting the 
above plan would never be put to any 
further expense in purchasing, and 
enclosing lots for the reception of the 
dead ; as the proposed establishment 
would last for ages, The town’s land 
where the Rope-walks now stand, 
would not only answer for the tombs, 
which would occupy but a small space; 
but serve for the erection of those 
Urns, or Monuments, which might 
be raised to commemorate the virtues 
of the deceased, and contain their 
ashes ; if arranged according to some 
previous plan, it might render the 
place one of the most beautiful and 
instructive spots, of which our coun- 
try could boast; and in time become 
the Westmiuster of Boston; adding 
additional beauty to our unrivalled 
Common and Malls, and forever pre- 
venting the erection of houses within 
the opening of the Common. This 
plan, though it promises much, in 
guarding against coniagion, in chang- 
ing the unsightly appearance of our 
burial grounds to spots of shade and 
beauty ; in substituting one perpetual 
depository for the dead, and in mak- 
ing it so inviting from its beauty, and 
safety from contagion as to attract 
the steps of leisure, and afford a 
source of moral improvement, is no 
visionary scheme; but what has been 
adopted by those older and more ex- 
perienced than ourselves, is now in 
ractice and generally approved of. 

‘his mode of interment will be found 
moreover to be a saving of expense 
both to the town and to individuals, 
and I hope to see it advocated by 
those writers, who so ably and so li- 














berally come forward in aid of every 
public improvement, and effected by 
the eloquence of our public speakers, 
at the next town meeting. 


A Friend to tested Improvements. 





Agricultural. 


——_—=>_ 


Ruta Baga, or Swedish Turnip. 


To the Editors of the Philadelphia Register, 


Hyde Park, (Long-Island, ) 
8d Jan. 1819. 


GENTLEMEN--My publications of 
last year, on the amount of the crops 
of Ruta Baga, were, by many per- 
sons, considered romantic; or, at 
best, a good deal strained. I am hap- 
py, therefore, to be able to communi. 
cate to the public, through your pa- 
per, aletter from an 4merican far- 
mer on the subject. You may remem- 
ber, if you did me the honor to read 
my Treatise on the cultivation of this 
root (in Part I. of the Year’s Resi- 
dence), that I carried the amount of 
my best Botley crops no higher than 
one thousand three hundred bushels to 
the acre. The following interesting 


| letter will, 1 think, convince every 


one, that I kept in all my statements, 
below the mark. Here we have an 
average weight of roots of six pounds 
and a half. 

I beg Mr. TownsEnp to accept of 
my best thanks for his letter, which 
has given me very great satisfaction, 
and which will, I am sure, be of great 
usc in promoting the cultivation of 
this valuable root. 
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~ ota tufife bpertinity of notifying 
to the great nuinber of*gentlemen who 
have written to me for seed, that I 
shall advertise as soon as I receive 
my seeds; which may not be uniil 
March ; for, it is necessary that seeds 
of an oily nature have time to dry and 
harden before they be put into a ship. 

Many gentlemen: have ‘written to 
me with regard to the mode of pre- 
serving the ‘dita Biga. Lb have, in 
the SECOND PARTY of my Tear’s 
Residence, which will be publislied at 
New-York, in @ few days, given a ve- 
ry full aecount of this «watter, 

I am, gentlemen, ) our most humble 
and most obedient servant, 

Wa. COBBETT. 


New-York, Dec. 30, 1818. 


Dear Str—i take the liberty of | 


sending to you the following experi- 
ments upon the culture ef your Ruta 
Baga, made by my uncle, Isaac 
Townsend, esq. of Grange county, in 
this state. The seeds ere procured 
from your stock, and the experi- 
ments, [ think, wili tend to corrobo- 
rate the sentiments which you have 
so laudably and so successively incul- 
cated on the subject of this interest- 
ing article of agriculture, 


A piece of stony dry loam, ten feet | 
square, on the N. E. side of a moun- | 
tain, in Monroe township, Orange | 
coun‘y, was thoroughly cleared of : 


stoncs, and dug up twelve inches 
deep, on the 10th of June last. It 
Was then covered by a mixture of ten 
bushels of charcoal dust, and twenty 
bushels of black swamp mould, which 
were well harrowed in. About the 
9th of July, if was sown with your 
Rita Baga, in drills, of tweity. in- 
ches apart, the turnips being twenty 
inches distant from each other. They 
came up t-ally, and were weeded out 
on the 10th of August. On the 15th 
of Angust, a table-spoonful of ashes 
was put round every turnip, which 
operation was repeated on the 20t: 
of September. ‘The ground was kept 


perfectly clean through the whole sca- 








son. Six seeds of the common turnip 
were by accident dropped into the 
pateh, and received the same atten- 
tion as the rest. ‘These common ttr- 
nips weighed two pounds apiece. ‘The 
whole yield of the Ruta Baga was 
three bushels, each turnip weighing 
from four toeight pounds. ‘The roots 
penetrated about twelve inches into 
the ground, although the season was 
remarkably dry 

A piece of rich, moist, loamy land, 
containing four square rods, was 
ploughed fwice in June, and the seeds 
of your Ruta Baga sown on the 4th of 
July, in broad cast, and kept clean 
through ti® season. This patch pro- 
duced twenty-five bushels of turnips, 
each turnip weighing from four toe 
nine pounds. This you perceive is at 
the enormous rate of one thousand 


i busheis an acre ! 


It is Mr. Townsent’s opinion, that 
on seme of the soils of Orange coun- 
ty, your Ruta Baga may be made 
to yield: fifteen hundred bushels an 
acre. 

ITremain with much respect your 
obedient servant, 

P. S. TOWNSEND. 
Witniam Corzierr, Esq. ) 
Hyde-Park, ( Long-Island.) § 
TE Te 


GENERAL BRADDOCK. 


Tue obstinacy of this British veteran 
was fataliy manifested in his engagement 
with the Indians. That he was as un- 
feeling as obstinate, the following anec- 
dote will show :—* About the time he 
came to this country, gaming had arriv- 
ed at such ahigh pitch in England, that 
Beau Nash, then supreme legislator and 
xovernor at Beth, which was becoming a 
place of great fashionable resort, to pre- 
vent the excess gaming was carried to, 
introduced a practice, which he called 
tying up from play; that is, he would 
zive, for example, fifty guineas in hand 
to any person he wished to tie up, on the 
condition such person should pay him 
five hundred guineas the first time he 
staked more than a certain sum, or los 
more than a fixed amount in one sitting: 


Gen. Braddock left a sister in England, 
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young, beautiful, accomplished and weal- 
thy. Unfortunately, the passion for 
gaming touk full possession of her heart ; 
and to the gratification of this passion, 
all her time, talents, and money were sa- 
crificed. With shattered constitution, 
character and fortune, she left the me- 
tropolis for Bath; but finding neglect 
and contempt follow her, and remorse 
for the past, and apprehensions for 
the future, pressing upon her, she deli- 
berately “ gave each inquietude the slip,” 
by hanging herself! Such a povtaorsin 
one would have thought, must overwhelm 
her relatives particularly, with the keen- 
est anguish. But with her brother, it 
was quite otherwise. On being inform- 
ed of his sister’s death, and the manner 
of it, Gens Braddock coolly remarked— 
‘ She has only tied herself up from play ” 
—an expression, which denoted such a 
total destitution of fraternal affection, 
and even of common sensibility, as al- 
most to repress every emotion of sympa- 
thy for his own fate.”—Tren. /lmer. 


From the Youth’s Magaxine. 


ON THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Tur establishment of the Caristian re- 
jigion among men is the greatest of all 
miracles. In spite of all the power of 
Rome; in spite of all the passions, in- 
terests, and prejudices, of so many na- 
tions, so many green s09pe so many 
different religions, twelve poor fisher- 
men, without art, without eloquence, 
without power, publish and spread their | 
doctrine throughout the world. In spite | 
of a persecution of three centuries, | 
which seemed every moment ready to | 
extinguish it; in spite of continued and 


innumerable martyrdoms of persons of 


all conditions, sexes and countries ; | 
the truth in the end triumphs over er- | 
ror, pursuant to the predictions both | 
of the old and new law. Let any one | 
show some other religion which has the | 
same marks of a divine protection. 

A powerful conqueror may establish, | 
by his arms, the betiefof a religion which | 
flatters the sensuality of men; a wise le- | 
gislator may gain ‘hiinself attention and 
respect by the usefulness of his laws; a | 
sect in credit, and supported by the ci- | 








vil power, may abuse the credulity of | 


the people : all this is possible—but what 
could victorious, learned and supersti- 
tious nations see, to induce them so rea- 
dily to follow Jesus Christ, who promis- 
ed them nothing in this world but perse- 
cutions and sufferings ; who proposed to 
them the practice of a morality to which 
all darling passions must be sacrificed. 
Is not the conversion of the world to such 
a religion, without miracles, a greater 
and more credible one, than even the 
greatest of those which some refuse to 


believe ? 
FENELON. 


The Value and Importance of Relatives 
and Friends. 

I remember to have read the follow- 
ing imprecation of a Roman, on the pers 
son who should destroy the Monument 
of his Ancestors, “ May he survive his 
Relatives and Friends ;” and the awful- 
ness of this curse was exemplified by a 
story from the Chinese history. An Em- 
peror of China, on his accession to the 
throne, ordered a release of every per- 
son who was confined for debt——~ 
Amongst the number was a very old 
man, who had been in prison upwards of 
fifty years, who on his release directed 
his course to the city where he had fore 
merly lived, that he might again enjoy 
the society of his wife, his children and 
his friends. 

When he came near to his former re- 
sidence, his heart became gradually elat- 
ed at every step which he advanced, but 
he saw few of the objects with which he 
was formerly conversant, and a magnifi- 
cent mansion had been built on the place 
where his house once stood. He looked. 
around, and could not see a single face 
which he remembered. Atlength he be- 
held an aged pauper, and he stopped to 
give him a pittance out of the bounty 
which had been supplied him Ly the Em- 
oe humanity. In return for this 
cindness, the aged pauper gave him the 
sad tidings, that his wife had sunk un- 
der penury and sorrow, that his ehildren 
were gone to seek their fortunes in dis- 
tant climes, and that the grave contain- 
ed his nearest and most valuable friends. 
He was overwhelmed with anguish, he 
hastened to the palace of the Emperor, 
an casting himself at his-feet, “ Great 
Prince, (he cried) remand me to the pri- 
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son from which mistaken mercy deliver- 
edi me! I have outlived my family and - 
my friends; and in every place I find } 
myself in dreary solitude. While in pri- | 
son | was less sensible of the loss = yo 
cial enjoyments. but I am now tortured 
with the view of pleasures in which I 
cannot participate ; and die with thirst, 
though streams of delight surround me.” 

My dear young friends—the moral of 
the story is this. If the gloom and soli- 
tude of a prison are preferred to the 
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sanctification of nature by the Holy Spi- 
rit, which enables the soul to devote it- 
self to the service of Ged here, and gra- 
dually prepares it for his kingdom and 
glory hereafter! May this be the most 
earnest desire and prayer of every young 
person who shall read this paper, as it is 
of their friend W.S. 








The Difference between Mirth and 
Happiness. 





world at large by the man who is bereft 
of his kindred and friends, how tenderly 
should you love, how highly should you 
rize, ard how affectionately should you 
have to these relations and friends 
whom God in his gracious providence has 
yet preserved to you! 

Have you Parents? The near relation 
in which they stand te you excites them 
to regard you asa part of themselves ; 
to love you, to support you, and to pro- 
vide for your future interests and happi- 
hess. Have you brothers and sisters = 
How ixtimate and endearing is this con- 
nexion! It is like a cluster of flowers 
growing upon one stem, one of which 
cannot suffer a rude touch, or a blighting 
wired without the beauty and the growth 
of the whole being impaired or checked ! 
Have you dear and faithful friends ? 
You have thereby encircled yourself with 
the surest and strongest bond which hu- 
man lile can furnish for support, comfort 
and enjoyment! 

Be thank ful to God for such great 
mercies ; but while you prize and enjoy 
them, remember that God claims your 
heart ; that is, your supreme affection, 
your humble submission to bis will. and 
your cheerful and constant obedience to 

is commands. Relations and friends 
are rich streams of heavenly bounty ; 
but the source isin God. They are tru- 
ly valuable and important, but they par- 
take of the imperfection and taint which 
sin hath introduced into our naiure, 
while your heavenly Father is perfect ; 
is love in its most transcendant excel- 
lence, and light in its most glorious pu- | 
rity. Tey are fleeting and transitory ; 
but Jehovah is the same yesterday, to- 
day, aud forever!——O for a participa- 
tion of his favor and mercy, for an in- 
terest in the salvation of his beloved Son 





no 
she, 


‘ 
ta 


A surerricraL observer of the charac- 
ters and conduct of men would infer 
whenever he saw inuications ef Mirth, 
| that it was necessarily connected with 
Happiness. But the fact is not so, even 
as it respects mere worldly enjoyment, 
much less when it is considered that to 


| consti‘ute real Happiness, the favor and 
| blessing of God must be experienced, 
| love to his holy law must be felt, and 
! obedience to his commands must be evi- 


: 


denced, 

The man who is the subject of this 
blessedness is a happy man, and mirth 
and gladness we!l become him, because 
of the safety of his state as a believer 
iin the Lord Jesus Christ, and because of 
: the holy natare of the pursuits and en- 
ijoyments. ‘ Happy is the people who 
are in such a case. yea, blessed is thas 
people whose Ged is the Lord.” But 
| what shall we say of mirth when it is not 
| connected with the safvty and the purity 
‘of the soul? Surely it is the height of 
! infatuation, and the extreme of danger. 
| * The heart of fools is in the house of 
i (such) mirth, the end of it is heaviness, 
}and ina moment they go down to the 
grave.” 

If these observations are trae—if they 
are founded on Seripture, and are rea- 
lized in experience, it may be reasona- 
bly asked, how is it that wicked men 
can possibly be merry and joyful? The 
answer is, it is only a possible and real 
exse on the ground of “ the deceitfulness 
and desperate wickedness of the human 
heart ahove all things,” and the Prophet 
emphatically adds, “ who can know it ?? 
indeed it cannot be fully known in all its 
deception, impenitence and presumption, 
except to Him “ who searches the heart 
and tries the reins of the children of 
men!” But instead of an enlarged de- 








Jesus Christ, and for that renewal and 


scription of the infatuation and danger 
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of an ungodly man, even while he exhi- 
bits the appearance of mirth and jollity, 
I will only present to the youthful rea- 
der an anecdote, mentioned by Dr. Rush 
of Philadelphia, in a letter to a friend, 
to confirm an observation he had made, 
that there is a wide difference between 
Mirth and Happiness; the application 
of «vhich to the state, the conduct, and 
the end of sinners is easy and striking, 
an‘ I pray God, it may be impressive 
and useful.” 

“In a former war between Great- Bri- 
tain and France, a British transport was 
accidentally seen on fire. The neigh- 
boring transports in vain attempted to 
relieve her. Some of the crew saved 
theinselves by the long-boat, while a few 
of them perished in the ocean in attempt 
ing to swim to the ships that lay within 
sight of them. The remaining part of 
the crew for a while filled the air with 
their cries for help and mercy. Sudden- 
ly there was acessation of their cries, 
and nothing was to be heard on board 
the vessel but a merry tune on a violin, 
to which the crew danced with uncom- 
mon spirit for half an hour, when the ca- 
tastrophe ended, and the ship and crew 
disappeared for ever! This remarkable 
fact was communicated to Dr. Rush by 
the son of an old lieutenant of a British 
ship of war, who was an eye witness of 
the melanchely scene.” W.S. 


Remarkable Instance of persevering In- 
dustry, Piety, and Self-Denial. 

Lovuts Morty, a French physician and 
botanist, was the son of poor parents, 
whose very numerous family of children 
prevented them from giving him more 
than the mere rudiments of education.— 
While at school he acquired a partiality 
for botanical pursuits, and when he leit 
it he set out for Paris on foot, herboris- 
ing by the way. His attachment to bo- 
tany naturally led him to choase medi- 
cine as his profession ; and while he ap- 
plied himself to the study of that ardu- 
ous science, his narrow circumstances 
compelled him to adopt the most rigid 
economy. He lived like a hermit upon 
bread and water, with the occasional in- 
dulgence of a little fruit. This way of 
living greatly diminished the number of 
his wants, and was the probable occasion 
of that remarkable disinterestedness by 


which he was always distinguished. He 
had been several years in practice, be- 
fore he received any public notice, and 
was then appointed pensionary-physician 
to a hospital at Paris. Though he per- 
formed the duties of the office, it was dis- 
covered he always returned the salary 
he was paid, by putting it back when he 
thovght noone could see him, inte the 
money-box of the Hospital. His consti- 
tution was delicate, and his make slen- 
der, yet he always observed the follow- 
ing system of strict order and abstemi- 
ousness. He rose winter and summer at 
two o’clock in the morning, and spent 
three hours in prayer. Before six o'clock 
in summer, and somewhat later in win- 
ter, he visited the poor patients in the 
Roman Catholic churches. He dined at 
eleven, and after dinner amused himself 
with botany; and when he had no poor 
patients to visit, afterwards shut himself 
up in his closet, and concluded the da 
in study, or in receiving the visits of his 
friends. He always retired to rest at se- 
ven o’clock. A few years before his 
death his strength began to fail, and he 
found himself unable to continue his ac- 
tive duties, upon which he added a little 
wine to his diet ; but gently sunk under 
a gradual decay till he died, at the ad- 
vanced age of fourscore years. This ex- 
cellent man, notwithstanding his great 
abilities, reputation, and industry, left 
little wealth behind him. He seems to 
have exerted himself to the utmest, first 
| to acquire useful knowledge, and after- 
wards to employ that knowledge in the 
service of God, and of his suffering fel- 
low creatures ; to whom he has bequeath- 
ed an illustrious example of industry, 
piety, and generous self-denial. ——-V. 























Latest Foreign Intelligence. 


a 

Tue body of the Queen of Eng- 
land was to lie in state until the first 
of December, on which day it would 
| be removed from Kew Palace to Au- 


| gusta Lodge, Windsor Park, follow- 
|ed in procession by the whole of 
; her majesty’s establishment, in deep 
mourning. The body would then be 
placed in the room, which was used 
| for a similar mournfal purpose, at the 


\ funeral of the Princess Amelia, till 
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evening ; when the funeral would then 
take place by torch-light. 

‘The exterior coffin is of fine oak, 
covered with rich crimson velvet.—-— 
The sides are divided into pannelled 
apartments, with silver gilt nails, 
within which are placed eight superb 
handles, in the antique style, of silver, 
richly gilt. 

The following is a transiation ef 
the inscription which is to be placed 
on her Majesty’s Coffin : 

Herein are the remains 
Of the most Serene Princess Charlotte, by 
the Grace of God, ° 
Queen, Consort of the most august 
and powerful Monarch, 

George the Third, by the grace of Cod, 
Ring of Great-Britam and Lreland, Defender 
of the Faith, King of Hanover, 

And Duke of Brunswick and Luenberg. 
Died on the 17th of November, in the 
Year of our Lord, 1818. 

And of her age, the 75th. 


Lonnon, Nov. 26. 
HER LATE MAJESTY. 

Yesterday it was finally arranged 
that the interment of the deceased 
Queen should be solemnised on Wed- 
nesday next, at eight o’clock in the 
evening. “The procession will begin 
to move about 10 o’clock on the mor- 
ning of the preceding day, when it 
will proceed from Kew, at the rate of 
two miles an hour, to Frogmore, the 
private residence of the late Queen, 
about a mile and a half from St. 
George’s Chapel, where the Prince 
Regent, as chief mourner, will join 
it. Besides the four margquisses who 
are to uphold his royal highness’s 
train, he will be supported by two 


, country fifty-seven years; 





dukes of the blood royal. ‘The entire 
road, leading from Frogmore to the 
entrance of St. George’s Chapel, wil! 
present a spectacle of imposing awe. 
We may confidently state, that the | 
general report of her majesty’s hav- 
ing left a will is quite correct. We, 
do not, however, pretend to know | 
what the minute details of this will 
may be, yet we have reason to sup- 
pose the small property that has been 





left, consisting priucipally ef Frog- jj 


more and personals, is to be divided 
between her majesty’s four younger 
daughters ; and to the Queen’s old & 
faithful servant, Madame Bockendorff 
has been left her majesty’s entire 
wardrobe. 

So far from her majesty’s having 
died possessed of accumulated wealth, 
there is, we understand, a debt 
amounting to a few thousand pounds ; 
to discharge which, direction has 
been left that a part of the property 
be sold. ‘To those who have had the 
opportunity of knowing the extent of 
her majesty’s private charities, this 
emptiness of purse will not appear 
extraordinary ; and to those who 
have so unjustly hazarded the most 


, uncharitable conjectures, for positive 


facts, a complete and direct answer 
is given. 

Her majesty has been queen of this 
during 
this period her path has been that of 
dignified undeviating virtue ——Al- 
though the manners of her majesty 
might appear cold, her heart was not 
so; and the number who have lived 
on her private bounty is the best evi- 
dence of the truth of this assertion, 
The queen never courted popularity, 
nor indeed feared the contrary. What 
her majesty believed to be right, she 
did ; and always acted frem principlé 
as well as feeling. No circumstance 
or accident of life, ever allowed her 
majesty to relax from the most exalt- 
ed propriety; and virtue, however 
obscured by birth, always received 
from her a distinguished and honora- 
ble testimony by the most gracious 
reception. 

As a wife, her majesty has left us 
the highest example, and there must 


| have been melancholy moments when 


few could have had more to suffer.— 
In her majesty’s late long and painful 
illness the tender endearments of a 
mother are best exemplified in the du- 
tiful and unwearied affection of her 
children, Her majesty’s memory, as 
queen of this country, must for ever 
be associated with all that is high and 
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valuable, in the great practical mo- 
ral duties both of public and private 
life. 

The Prince Regent, we understand, 
as before stated, will attend the re- 
mains of his beloved parent to the 

rave. Tis exalted person has not 
only fulfilled, with filial tenderness, 
ali those duties which belong to the 
best affections of the heart; but his 
royal highnéss has remembered, that 
in administering the sovereign autho- 
rity for an afflicted father, in this 
late melancholy and mournfal hour, he 
has had also to supply his august pa- 
rent’s place, to her majesty the queen 
of this country. Let those who can 
feel, picture to themselves duties more 
serrowful, and then estimate the en- ; 
dearing, exemplary and the unosten- 
tatious manner in which they have 
been fulfilled. 


We have letters from Madrid to 
day tothe 10th inst. It appears that 
Ferdinand VIAL. is likely to have some 
difficulties to contend with at home, 
as well as in his colonies. A number 
of soldiers who lad long been depriv- 
ed of their pay, and are consequently 
dissatisfied, have deserted and taken 
shelier in the mountains of Gallicia, 
where they have been joined by acon- 
siderable body of peasants reduced by 
the late war, and accustomed to de- 
predations with the Guerrilla parties, 
aud the whole, it is asserted, consti- 
tutes a force so formidable, that the 
ordinary police, which is in a very 
bad state, is not competent to sup- 
press it. ‘Itis not stated that these 
marauders have yet proceeded further 
than the stoppage of travellers or in- 
cursions into the neighboring villages; 
but the letters mention that the pur- 
pose is open rebellion, and declara- 
tions to this effect have been circula- 
ted by them. We are also informed, 
that a body of Spanish infantry has 
been ‘ispatched for the purpose of 
subduing them, but there is much 











doubt whether many of these soldiers 


are not equally disinclined to obedi- 


ence. 


The population of New South 
Wales, in 1817, consisted of 20,379 
souls; of these somewhat more than 
a fourth were convicts. The popula- 
tion is now estimated at 25,000 souls. 
In 1812, it was little more than 12,000, 
having doubled in the space of six 
years, 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The new head-dresses of the most 
elegant ladies at the public spectacles 
are, toques of satin or velvet, placed 
obliquely on cornettes of tulle. Ano- 
ther sort of head-dress is circular, 
shaped like a turban, and formed of 
crape or tulle. These have latterly 
wreaths of white roses blended with 
marabouts, the whole forming, a sort 
of diadom. The head-dress of Mae 
dame St. Aubin, the night. of her be- 
nefit, differed from these last but by 
an additional row of red roses, sur- 
inounted by a row of white. The 
rosé is always for dress hats, the pre;, 
dominant color. These hats are or- 
disarily bordered with a white and 
rose-colored down, to which pale blue 
is sometimes admitted, to give relief. 
A second border, mostly constituted 
of white, and when the hats are of a 
Carmelite color, is frequently adopt- 
ed. The yellow jonquil is always 
coupled with the black. Some- hats 
of black velvet are visible, decorated 
with small steel spangles, forming 
closely studded cordons ; narrow rows 
of pearl are sometimes introduced.— 
Hats of black fine beaver are now 
shewing themselves, as those of yellow 
straw were beginning to prevail. in 
the recent mild weather. 


Hint to the Fair Sea. 

The Committee of Health (says the 
Gazette de Sante of Paris) having in- 
quired into the cause why head, tooth, 
and jaw-aches were more violent and 
common to the female than the male 
sex, has finally discovered, that this 
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excessive disproportion originated 
from women wearing gilt, copper, or 
bad gold ear-rings ; that the perspi- 
ration produced verdigris, which en- 
tering the lymphatic parts of the 
blood, occasioned violent pains which 
resisted common remedies. 


Summary. 

Tue proceedings of Congress are at 
every moment more interesting. The 
conduct of Gen. Jackson in the Semin- 
ole war has been brought before Con- 

ress, and a committee have proposed in 
their report a vote of censure on that offi- 
cer. A member of that committee has 
produced what may be denominated a 
counter report, that is a report in justifi- 
cation of Gen. Jackson. ‘This report and 
counter report were both accepted in the 
House of Representatives, a proceeding 
which we believe to be unparliamentary, 
if not wholly without precedent. A 
report is always understood to be fram- 
ed according to the sentiments of a ma- 
jority of the gentlemen who constitute 
the committee. If a member of that bo- 
dy differs from the sentiments contained 


in the report, which very frequently 
happens, it is parliamentary for him to 
express his opinion by moving an amend- 


ment to the bill. But if every member 
of a committee is allowed to make a dis- 
tinct and separate report, such a license 
does away the necessity of appointing a 
committee altogether. This duty is the 
most irksome and unthankful of all con- 
gressional duties. A committee is ap- 
orange for the purpose of investigating 
acts, and when their report is accepted 
by the House, the whole discussion turns 
on that statement of facts. If any mem- 
ber is dissatisfied with the report, he can 
move that the report be committed for 
further examination, either to the same, 
or te another committee. But the perni- 
cious consequence of suffering the same 
committee to make two different reports 
is evident from the case now pending be- 
fore the House of Representatives. One 
report is made in crimination and the 
other in justification of Gen. Jackson, 
and both are suffered to lie upon the ta- 
ble. With regard to the ultimate issue 
of this important business, it may be 











premature in us to hazard any opinion ; 
but that shall not prevent us from saying 
that nothing of a decisive character will 
be done. ‘The committee who reported in 
crimination of the General, feebly stam- 
mered out a censure in their resolutions; 
if his conduct was atall liable to re- 
proach, it deserved much stronger lan- 
guage than the committee have dared 
to adopt. The House have shewn by 
anticipation what will be the sequel of 
this business, by suffering a counter re- 
port from a member of the same commit- 
tee to lie upon the table. If Congress in- 
culpate the conduct of Gen. Jackson, 
they cannot with any show of consisten- 
cy stop here. The President of the Uni- 
ted States, (or what is the same thing 
the Secretary of State,) has made him- 
selfa party in this cause. The Secre- 
tary of State in his correspondence with 
the Spanish Minister has approved of 
and justified the conduct of Gen. Jack- 
son. We cannot therefore expect that 
the House of Representatives will pass 
a final vote of censure on the General, 
unless they are disposed to inculpate our 
administration also. With what show 
of propriety can they stop short by pass- 
ing a vote of censure on the General, 
who if he js criminal, is not more crimi- 
nal than the President of the United 
States who has approved, and by ap- 
pe of the act of Gen. Jackson, must 
y parity of argument render himself 
equally liable to receive a vote of cen- 
sure from the House of Representatives ! 
Unless Congress therefore are prepared 
to go this length, we do not see how 
they can move in this investigation at 
all. Itis said, that Mr. Clay is prepar- 
ed to take the field against Gen. Jack- 
son, end this we believe to be true. Mr. 
Clay is a Representative from Kentucky, 
and it is well known that the militia of 


| that state fell, (whether justly or unjust- 


ly, is not now the question,) under the 
strong displeasure of Gen. Jackson at 
the time when he so bravely, and so suc- 
cesstully defended the city of New-Or- 
leans. He has already shown a disposi- 
tion to break with administration, as was 
evidenced by his motion at the last ses- 


| sion of Congress, which went to an in- 


direct acknowledgement of the indepen- 
dence of one or more of the Spanish Pro- 


vinces of South America. ‘This gentle- 
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man, we believe, to be in vulgar parlance 
lying upon bis oars, and — the 
turn of the political current, ready at 
any moment to piace himself at the head 
of a party against administration, when- 
ever a favorable crisis shall arise. Such 
an opportunity is now presented; and 
we should be very much surprised if it 
was not eagerly embraced by so astute a 

olitician as Mr. Clay. It may not be 
improper on this occasion to remark, that 
the Secretary of State in his vindication 
of Gen. Jackson with regard to the exe- 
cution of Messrs. Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister, leaves entirely the only ques- 
tion now in issue. The question is not 
as our Secretary of State would re- 
present, whether these men are innocent 
ar guilty; but whether allowing them to 
have been guilty, they were legaily con- 
demned and executed. If a man was 
convicted by illegal evidence—by a 
court not having competent jurisdiction 
—or if when condemned for one crime, 
he is executed for another, or if when 
sentenced to receive stripes for his of- 
fence he is shot, is it any answer to such 
grave and specific charges to prove that 
these men were real criminals—if these 
men have violated the laws, does it fol- 
low that the court have a concurrent 
right to violate the laws of their country 
also! Yet this is the answer that is 
made by the Secretary of State to the 
charges presented against Gen. Jackson. 
He labors to preve with all his might and 
main, that Messrs. Ambristead and Ar- 
buthnot are guilty; suppose this fact be 
for the sake of argument admitted, by 
what process of argument will this prove 
that Gen. Jackson is innocent! Will it 
be said, that the guilt of these men es- 
tablishes the innocence of Gen. Jackson, 
that he has a right to change the sen- 
tence of a court martial, to say that by 
equity of constrnction, the word stripes 
means death—that piracy may be com- 
mitted on land—or does it authorise the 
court to say that a criminal, because he 
is a criminal, shoald be hanged on hear- 
say evidence! , 

It does appear to us, that in all the 
discussions that have taken place on the 
conduct of Gen. Jackson, the most im- 
portant point has been overlooked or dis- 
regarded. Meri entrusted with military 
power have been in all ages too prone to 





violate the laws of their. country: but 
the most startling and alarming fact in 
the present instance is, that our adminis- 
tration should have sanctioned the con- 
duct of Jackson—that our Secretary of 
State in the solitude an recess of his 
closet, after a review of all the circum- 
stances should approve of the conduct of 
the General. if Gen. Jacksou be indeed 
a criminal, how much more criminal are 
our administration, who are appointed 
to watch over the laws of their country, 
and who proclaim to the world, that Gen. 
Jackson has done no wrong. If our rights 
are endangered by a military officer in 
the temporary exercise of his power, 
what shall be said of our first magistrate 
to whom that officer is responsible for 
his actions, who adopts and sanctious all 
his violations of the law—and who ‘has 
justified them in the face of day. This 
point so vastly more important than all 
the rest, has so far as our knowledve ex- 
tends, hitherto remained untouched by 
the discussion. Let Congress say, that 
General Jackson is guilty of a violation 
of law, and in the same breath they must 
to be consistent, inculpate the conduct of 
their chief magistrate. They surely will 
not contend that Gen. Jackson is cul a- 
ble for the execution of Ambrister and of 
Arbuthnot, and that our chief magistrate 
is innocent for approving of the act: 
they will not play thus fast and loose 
with the law and constitution of their 
country. If General Jackson is guilty, 
our chief magistrate is doubly guilty, 
because he is the officer to whom that of- 
ficer is responsible—because he has 7 
roved of his actions, when he should 
ae been the first to have declared them 
violations of law. Allowing then for the 
sake of argument, that General Jack- 
son merits censure, how comparative! 
small is his offence when compared wit 
the conduct of our chief magistrate, who 
is by the constitution of his country the 
commander in-chief of the United States, 
and who publicly declares that no out- 
rage on law has been committed. Gen.° 
Jackson is said to be a dangerous man, 
because he has violated the law ; what 
then shall be said of our chief magistrate 
who has adopted his violations of the law. 
Here is the great and important ques- 
tion, presented for discussion, and we 
do not see how Congress can proceed to 
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pass.a vote of censure on the General, 
with this startling fact before their eyes, 
and say nothing of the conduct of our 
first magistrate. 

The committee appointed to investi- 
Ric the conduct of the officers of the 

nited States’ Bank, have at length re- 
ported, that the charter of that institu- 
tion has been in four distinct instances 
violated. If the House sanction the re- 
port by their acceptance, it will lead to 
an important result; that is, whether the 
charter has been so grossly violated as to 
warrant its resumption, or whether it is 
such a violation only, as demands the dis- 
mission of its officers. 





POBTRY. 


From the Milledgeville Reflector. 





The following lines, [says the Eastern 
Argus | from the pen. of a son of the 
poet Burns, possesses the charming, 
unaffected simplicity of the bard of 
nature, the inspiration of whese harp 
has echoed through the highlands of 
Caledonia. 


Hae ye seen in the fresh dewy morning, 
The wild warbling red-breast sae clear, 
‘Or the low dwelling snow-breasted gow- 
an, 
Surcharg’d wi’ mild ev’ning’s soft tear? 


0 then ye hae seen my ain lassie, 
The lassie I love best of a’ ; 

But, QO! frae the hame of my lassie, 
I’m many a long mile awa’. 





Her hair is the wing of a black-bird, 
He eye is the eye of the dove, 

Her lips are the mild blushing rose-bud, 
Her bosom’s the palace of love. ., ~ 


Alas, when I sit down to study, 
1 now can do naething at a’; 
My book I indeed keep my eyes on, 
Ay thoughts are with her that’s awa’. 


O Love! thou’rt a dear fleeting pleasure, 
The sweetest we mortals here know ; 

Ah! soon is thy heaven mild gleaming, 
O’ercast with the dark cloud of wo. 


SUN-RISE AT SEA. 


I saw thee rise, bright lamp of heaven! 
I saw thee rise from Ocean’s breast ; 

The sight was fair ; for calm as ev’n, 
The wearied waves had sunk to rest. 


Spirit of Light! I saw thee climb, 
With lustre pure, the dark-wove 
clouds, 
Till thou had’st reach’d that height sub- 
lime 
Where Deity himself enshrouds. 


And so, methinks the christian soul 

Should rise, refulgent orb, like thee, 
Till it hath reached its heavenly goal, 

Secure above life’s troubled sea : 
Oh, then in vain the waves might roll, 

To hide its native majesty. 

a 
From the Charleston Courier. 


To a Friend, on his Conversion from 
Infidelity. 
From barren wastes and desart sands, 
Where roam, in isolated bands, 
The ruined Sceptic race ; 
Beneath a gerfial Christian sky, 
I hail thy blest return, with joy, 
To purity and peace. 


Hail, happy youth, from danger fled, 
From poisonous contact with the dead, 
From faithless, lost Voltaire—- 
From Bolingbroke, of restless life, 
Consum’d with spleen & ceaseless strife— 
From Hobbes, the slave of fear. 


Look back! and trembling view the 
ground ‘ 
The dark abyss—the gloom profound— 
The night of Hell ia there ; 
No ray of hope illumes the scene, 
No cheerful tint of living green— 
*Tis horror and despair. 
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fome Holy Spirit, heav’nly guest 
nform my soul, pervade my breast, 
And lead to realms on high ; 
Jesus, thy blissful presence give, 
Oh, let me like a Christian live, 
And like a Christian die. 


— 


WYOMING HERALD. 


NIGHT. 
Tis night—and nature sinks to sleep ; 
Ten thousand stars their vigils keep: 
The sober-suited moon on high 
Trradiates the azure sky ; 
‘Ten thousand beauties deck the ground, 
And zephyrs breath perfumes around. 


Ah! if you can, ye feeling, tell 
What raptures sweet invest the spell 
Where spheres o’er spheres sublimely 
shine 
And move in harmony divine ; 
And as they move, though silent, cry, 
* There is a Gop,” who rules on high. 
—_1e— 
A SPANISH MADRIG.AL. 
(TRANSLATED. | 
For me, my fair, a wreath has wove, 
Where rival flowers in union meet ; 
As oft she kiss’d this gift of leve, 
Her breath gave sweetness to the 
sweet. 


A Bee within the damask Rose 
Had crept, the nectar’d dew to sip ; 
But lesser sweets the thief foregoes 
And fixes on Louisa’s lip. 
There, tasting all the bloom of spring, 
Wak’d by the rip’ning breath of May, 
The ungrateful spoiler left his sting, 
, And with the honey fled away. 
—s +o 
NEW-ENGLAND GALAX. 
YANKEE PUNS. 
wor waLNut, alias KNor wALXxuT; alias 
POPLAR WOOD. 
by foreigners *tis often said, 
That Yankees, in the way of trade, 
With all their moral, pious preaching, 
Are very fond of over-reaching ; 
Nay, some can give the world a beating 
In most ingenious, downright cheating ; 
And, rather than to lose the knack, 
E’en their own nation they'll attack : 


Will over-reach and cheat each other ; 
A parent, sister, or a brother. 


No doubt, this censure’s too severe ; 
And, close examin’d, *twould appear, 
Our nation’s neither worst nor best ; 
But very much, like all the rest. 


*Tis very true, not all are good ; 
Witness a load of poplar wood, 
W hich Clod to Boston carried down, 
To quiz some one in that great town. 
A Cockney came to overhaul it: , 
“ Pray, friend, what kind of wood d’ye 
call it?” 2. 
“ Not Walnut, sir, and very good ; 
“* Walnut, you know, ’s the best of woods 
“ And may I be to atoms blow’d, 
‘* If e’er you see’d a sleeker load.” 
“ Knot Walnut? it looks very nice: 
“ Drive to my house, and name your 
rice. 
* With neatness stow the wood away : 
“ Upon the nail you'll find your pay.” 
’Tis done. In charging Clod’s not bash- 

ful; 

So home he goes with purse of cash fall. 
Our Cit put on the fire a junk, 
Which moulder’d, just like rotten punk, 
And most unpleasantly it—smelt, 
While not one ray of heat was felt. 


Our Cockney now smelt out the jest, 
But thought, to rave it was not best, 
But turn it off with pleasant joke, 

; And let the matter end in smoke. 

| So when, next time, he met the clown, 

' Accosting him, without a frown, 

|“ Pray, friend, have you some more knot 
wa’nut fF” 

| © Ees sir, I got a plenty ont.” 

|“ Well bring me down another load, 

|“ And near cach engine see some staw'd: 
“ For when fire rages,.J’ve no doubt, 

i“ A stick or two will put it out.” 

H —~ 


BOSTON INTFLLIGENCER. 





H A LOVE-LETTER AND ITS ANSWER. 
To Eliza, wiih a bird. 
'Acctrt, dear maid, the most delightful 
| bird 

| "That ever Venus te her chariot bound; 
| By Love, adopted, and by Peace prefer- 


red, 








H For meekness valued, and for faith re= 
' newn’d. 
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A bird in which such rare perfections 
meet, 
Alone is worthy to be counted thine ; 
His beauty, fair one, is like yours com- 
lete, 
And his fidelity resembles mine. 


To Julius, with another. 


Swary, I accept your all-accomplished 
Dove, 
With rapture listen to his plaintive 
moan, 
And vow with constancy the bird to love, 
Whose beauty thus reminds me of my 
own. 


I cannot prove my gratitude too soon, 
For such a mark of tenderness con- 
ferr’d ; 
So song for song be thine, and boon for 
boon, 
Kindness for kindness, swain, and bird 
for bird. 


Lo, the best fowl that Lincoln can pro- 
duce 
My choice has singled from a tuneful 
roup! 
Accept, sweet bard, from me as great a 
Goose 
As e’er was fattened in a poulterer’s 
coop. 
Your verse the merit of the Dove dis- 
plays ; 
The compliments I pay my bird are 
few ; 


Yet ’tis, methinks, no niggard share of | 


praise, 
To say how strongly he resembles you. 


VILLAGE RECORD. 
THE MORNING RAMBLE. 


Wuuze the blue mists of morning enve- 
lope the hills, 
O’er the ice cover’d valley I fearlessly 
bound ; 
Ere the tears of Aurora, the sun-beam 
distils, 


Or the hunter’s loud horn wakes the | 


echoes around. 


@’er the landscape, stern winter his man- 
tle has spread, 
And leafless and barren the forest ap- 


ars. 
The oak all "the ‘honors of summer has 
shed, 


And his: wide-spreading branches all 


desolate rears. 


I see from the chimney the blue smoke 
ascend 
In long wreathy columns, aspiring on 
igh ; 
From the low cottage roof countless isi- 
cles pend, 
That reflect the mild lustre of morn on 
the eye. 


In the east streaks of light from the sun 
1 discern, 
Ere he rises to scatter his glories 
around ; 
Ere his beam drinks the dew, pour’d from 
night’s silver urn, 
When all nature reposed, wrapt in si- 
lence profound. 


A few twinkling stars are still seen io 
the west, 
Where they gild the bright shadows 
fast melting away ; 
And rising majestic from ocean’s wide 
breast, 
My heart hails with rapture the planet 
of day. 


How the landscape now smiles, while his 
beams far and wide 
Diffuse light and life through the re- 
gions of air: 
Through earth’s spacious bounds in the 
refjuent tide, 
All! all! his unbounded munificence 
share. 


| Pl return to my cot, and with thankful- 
ness bend 
To Him who to all has so bounteously 
riven, 
Who will e’er be to worth and to virtue 
a friend, 
And scatter around him the blessings 
of Heaven. 
—sa— — 
FOR THE JOURNAL, 
TU A TOOTH EXTRACTED. 
Go quit my sight, nor shall my heart 
With sorrow’s pulses heat ! 


For surely thou may’st well depart 
When I have naught to eat. 
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